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RUSSIA AND THE DUAL ALLIANCE 

In view of the recent publication 1 by the French government of 
some of the diplomatic documents concerning the formation of the 
Franco-Russian alliance and the English edition by Professor 
Coolidge of the texts of the secret treaties of Austria-Hungary, 2 a 
survey of the circumstances leading to this dual arrangement will 
not be out of place at the present time. In several respects the 
course of European events preceding the consummation of this alli- 
ance, i.e., during the years 1885-1891, is suggestive of the develop- 
ments preliminary to the outbreak of the Great War. In each 
instance the Turkish Empire, the Balkan States, armaments, inter- 
national finances, economic issues, and racial aspirations were con- 
tributing factors. In 1891, as in 1914, the forces centring about 
the Triple Alliance, instead of constituting a gyroscope of peace, 
were aggressively disturbing. But at the earlier period there was 
at least one recourse — the establishment of a temporary equilibrium. 
The Dual Alliance postponed, in 1891, that for which there seemed 
to be no substitute in 1914. 

Many documents yet remain to be published before conclusions 
of permanent value can be reached in the diplomatic history of the 
Dual Alliance, particularly with reference to the international ma- 
noeuvring during the years 1887-1891, but enough information is 
revealed in recently printed material to justify a change of emphasis 
in several matters of importance. It has been generally assumed 
in much of the secondary literature on the history of the Dual Alli- 
ance that the accord was brought about primarily by French initia- 
tive and desire. The point of departure is usually the isolation of 
France. Russia's interest, induced by dissatisfaction with the re- 
sults of the Congress of Berlin and by financial needs, is considered 

1 Ministere des Affaires Etrangeres, Documents Diplomatique* : I' Alliance 
Franco-Russe : Origines de V Alliance, 1800-1893; Convention Miiitaire, 1892- 
1890; Convention Navale, 1912 (Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 1918). One of the 
first of these documents to reach the United States was kindly loaned to me by 
Dr. Richard A. Newhall of Yale University, who suggested the writing of this 
article. 

2 A. F. Pribram, The Secret Treaties of Austria-Hungary, 1878-1914, English 
edition by Professor A. C. Coolidge (Cambridge, 1920). To Professor Coolidge I 
am indebted for generous permission to consult the advance sheets of this publica- 
tion, and also the manuscript of a study of the diplomatic history of Europe, 
1881-1914. 
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a passive factor, to be stimulated only by the prospect of deriving 
from the predicament of France the major advantages of this 
tnariage de raison. 

Without minimizing the importance to France of securing assur- 
ance against possible aggression resulting from the diplomatic posi- 
tion of Germany — or without attempting to assert the real inward- 
ness of Bismarck's intentions — it may be stated that Russian 
isolation, even more than that of France, pressed for the assistance 
of an ally. From 1887 to 1891 the tsar was perhaps even more 
apprehensive of war, and for the safety of his country's possessions 
and prestige, than was the supposedly suppliant republic. However 
complacent Alexander III. may have felt after the revival of the 
Dreikaiserbund in 1881 and after the treaty of Skierniewice in 1884, 
it is clear that by 1887 his confidence in Russia's diplomatic position 
had been much weakened. This change may have been due partly 
to the modifications in policy of Russia's neighbors and partly to the 
development of aggressive influence within Russia. In any case, 
from 1885 on, if not from an earlier date, the foreign policy of 
Russia becomes involved in new complications, and is almost as 
difficult to explain with assurance as that of Bismarck. 

At his accession, Alexander III. had indicated a strong interest 
in a policy of peace and a desire to retain liberty of action in the 
sphere of foreign affairs. 3 His sincerity in this respect is not 
doubted even by his opponents, and his inclination for peace is as- 
sumed as a constant factor in the international situation of the late 
eighties. The traditional Romanov-Hohenzollern friendship is an- 
other fairly certain element in Alexander's policy. His interview 
with William I., soon after his accession, at Danzig in 1881, estab- 
lished personal contact and confidence between the two monarchs, 
and even more significantly, between the tsar and Bismarck. As 
long, therefore, as Alexander trusted Bismarck, which was prac- 
tically until the chancellor's retirement, and as long as the general 
European status quo did not alter too much, the tsar did not regard 

3 " The Emperor will first give his attention to the internal development of 
the State. . . . The foreign policy of the Emperor will be entirely pacific. Russia 
will remain faithful to her friends, she will unchangeably preserve the sentiments 
consecrated by tradition, and will, at the same time, reciprocate the friendliness 
of all States by a similar attitude, while maintaining the position to which she is 
entitled among the Powers, and assuring the maintenance of the political equi- 
librium." Circular to Russian diplomatic corps, cit. C. Lowe, Alexander III. of 
Russia (London, 1895), p. 78. Cf. also E. zu Reventlow, Deutschlands Auswartige 
Politik, 1888-1914, second ed. (Berlin, 1915), p. 2. 
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Russia's isolation seriously. 4 But when a shifting in the European 
alignment began to deprive the tsar of his advantageous position as 
an arbiter between France and Germany, and when Russia's free- 
dom of action, especially in the Balkans, was menaced by new 
diplomatic combinations, Alexander began to doubt the value of Bis- 
marck's assurance, to listen to those advisers who, like the Pan- 
slavists, the military party, or the " imperialists ", desired a more 
aggressive policy, and to take steps for a French alliance. 

By the treaty of Skierniewice (1884), which was a renewal of 
the understanding of the three emperors (1881), the tsar believed 
that despite the agreements of Germany, Austria, and Italy, Russia's 
position in the Balkans was assured, particularly against Austrian 
aggression with German backing. 5 Bismarck in fact had no desire 
to fight for Austrian interests in the Balkans. There is nothing to 
show that he was not sincere when he expressed Germany's indif- 
ference in Balkan matters. Indeed, there are many reasons for 
believing that he was quite ready to see Russia at Constantinople. 6 
He told Crispi so very directly, 7 and explained that Russia at the 
Bosporus would be more vulnerable, and would also bring England 
closer to the Triple Alliance. But hardly had the three sovereigns 
separated when the events of 1885 revealed to the tsar that he had 
derived no particular benefit from reinsuring Bismarck and that de- 
velopments very unwelcome to Russia might occur without his being 
able to prevent them. Germany might be depended upon not to help 
Austria, but was there any assurance that Great Britain and pos- 
sibly Italy might not have to be reckoned with? 

In the Balkans, Bulgaria pulled away from Russian leading- 
strings, and the revolution at Philippopolis in September, 1885, 
placed the stamp upon this independence. Austria's interference at 
the end of the year, to save Serbia from Bulgaria's unexpected mili- 

* " To all advances, Alexander III. replied that he intended to maintain free- 
dom of action, adding that Russia needed no alliance, that no danger threatened 
her, and that she sought a quarrel with no one." N. Notovich, VEmpereur Alex- 
andre 111. et son Entourage, new ed. (Paris, 1895), p. 105 ; cf. E. Daudet, Histoire 
Diplomatique de I'Alliance Franco-Russe, fourth ed. (Paris, 1894), p. 205. 

6 S. Goriainov, " The End of the Alliance of the Emperors ", American His- 
torical Review, XXIII. 324-340 (January, 1918) ; E. de Cyon, Histoire de I'Entente 
Franco-Russe, third ed. (Paris, 1895), pp. 18, 35 ff. Cyon is apparently one of 
the first to publish any knowledge of the terms of this treaty (Coolidge MS.). 

6 Sir Charles Dilke, The Present Position of European Politics (London, 
3887), p. 15. "Bismarck must be willing to help Russia in the further East and 
... in the Balkans up to the point where Austria begins to kick." 

1 Memoirs of Francesco Crispi, tr. M. P. Agnetti (London, 1914), III. 251 ff. 
Interview, Bismarck and Crispi, May 22, 1889. 
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tary prowess, further irritated Russia and developed more poign- 
antly the realization of her weakness — despite counter-assurance — 
in the face of the Triple Alliance. In Egypt, the expedition of Gor- 
don and the campaign of 1884— 1885 were events tending to increase 
Russia's dissatisfaction with the situation in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, and to cause many Russians to wonder if France could be 
the only power in isolation. The resentment with which the British 
received the Russian advance toward Afghanistan, and the warlike 
preparations with which the Panjdeh incident was met gave the tsar 
further cause for apprehension. 8 

Seriously, indeed, Alexander must have regarded the prospect 
if his conversation on this subject with Giers (Russian foreign min- 
ister) be correctly reported. In August, 1885, after a meeting with 
the Kaiser at Kremsier, Moravia, at which Bulgarian affairs were 
discussed, the tsar declared to Giers that the policy of the day was 
no longer a policy of dynasties but one of a combination of national 
interests. 

Bismarck is giving us the first demonstration by ignoring the rela- 
tions of kinship which exist between Romanov and Hohenzollern. I am 
his first example and I desire to establish in our foreign relations the 
principle of the protection of the rights of peoples as well as of dynas- 
ties. I suggest that you henceforth maintain a friendly attitude toward 
France with a view to being able, at the proper time and in case of neces- 
sity, to negotiate a formal alliance with her. 9 

" But such is impossible ", answered Giers, recalling the attitude of 
France toward Poland, the revolutionary character of the French, 
and their hospitality to Russian revolutionary propaganda, and the 
danger in such an alliance for Russian internal affairs. The tsar, 
nevertheless, waved these objections aside, and insisted that such a 
course was his desire. 10 

Possibly the tsar had in mind Great Britain and even Italy as 
members of this " combination of national interests ". Lord Salis- 
bury, who was in office June, 1885, to January, 1886, and again for 
six years following August, 1886, was generally regarded as a friend 
of the Triple Alliance. He had publicly reflected upon Russian 

s For the significance of these incidents, cf. C. de Freycinet, Souvenirs, 18?8~ 
18Q3 (Paris, 1913), P- 300 ff. ; H. Friedjung, Das Zeitalter des Imperialisms, 1884- 
1914 (Berlin, 191°), I- 97 ; B. E. Schmitt, England and Germany, 1740-1914 
(Princeton, 1916), p. 134. 

9 Notovich, p. 105 ; cit. Lowe, p. 89. 

10 Giers was generally in sympathy with Bismarck (Coolidge MS.) and was 
not in favor of the extension of Russian authority to Constantinople. P. Darm- 
staedter, "Die Vorgeschichte der Russisch-Franzosischen Allianz, 1891-1894", in 
Preussische Jahrbiicher (June, 1919), CLXXVI. 396. 
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policy in Bulgaria, denouncing especially the kidnapping of Prince 
Alexander, and he was on good terms with the German chancellor. 
Bismarck, indeed, frequently manifested his interest in supporting 
British policy, particularly in the Mediterranean. In Egypt, he said, 
I am British ; and he instructed his ambassador to London, in 1885, 
to cultivate British good-will. It was Bismarck, moreover, whom 
Italy approached preparatory to the renewal of the Triple Alliance 
(1887) with a request for the use of his good offices in securing an 
understanding between England and Italy. The growth of the Ital- 
ian fleet and the expansion of Italy's Mediterranean aspirations had 
introduced her as a new factor in the Eastern Question, and she 
began to have an "attitude" toward even Bulgarian affairs. This 
attitude, in 1886, was not friendly to the Russian policy. 11 

The tsar was undoubtedly aware of these tendencies, and knew 
perhaps that efforts were under way to bring about an agreement 
between England and Austria on Balkan matters, 12 and although his 
confidence in Bismarck remained, he may also have known that von 
Moltke and the Prussian " war party " believed that a struggle be- 
tween Russia and Germany was inevitable and that 1886-1887 was 
the opportune time for the conflict. 13 Such considerations may well 
have given greater influence to the growing anti-German, pro-French 
groups of Moscow and Petrograd. Although the absence of any 
real "parties" in Russia was one of her great sources of strength 
in regulating her foreign policy, and although the tsar was thor- 
oughly in control of this branch of the administration, he could not 
entirely ignore the considerable development of anti-German feeling 
which became prominent about 1885. The Russianization of place- 
names and the assertion of Orthodoxy against Lutheranism in the 
Baltic provinces were part of the movement in which the violent 
attack by Katkov, in the files of the Moscow Gazette, against the 
treaty of Skierniewice and friendship with Germany and the finan- 
cial policy of Witte, was the most conspicuous role. 14 

" Dilke, op. cit., pp. 34. 248, 270 ff. 

12 Cyon, p. 220, states that the real cause of the dismissal of Churchill from 
the cabinet was his opposition to Salisbury's policy of an alliance with Austria. 
He mentions a " mysterious " journey of Churchill to Berlin and Vienna in Novem- 
ber, 1886. Dilke, p. 16, states that Austria, on October 16, 1886, declined the offer 
of an alliance with England, and that France on the same date declined the proffer 
of an alliance with Russia. 

13 Friedjung, op. cit., p. 107. The Austrian military attache at Berlin sup- 
ported this view of von Moltke and von Waldersee so strongly that Bismarck ad- 
ministered a sharp rebuke to him for meddling in politics. 

1* Cf. files of Moscow Gazette, cit. Cyon, passim. ; Spectator (London), No- 
vember 26, 1892, p. 758; Nation (New York), July 14, 1887, p. 30, August is. 
1889, p. 127. 
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Ignatiev, Skobelev, and other important military men were work- 
ing for military reforms, and were able, in 1885, to secure a con- 
siderable increase of Russian military strength in the districts along 
the German frontier. These men were partizans of an alliance with 
France, and hoped therewith to carry out an ambitious programme 
in the Balkans. 

In France, however, no particular tendency to seek a Russian 
alliance was manifested by any significant elements in the cabinet, 
certainly not before 1887. Grevy was definitely opposed to such a 
measure, and the fact that Boulanger and many of his supporters 
desired a rapprochement with the tsar did not make for the approval 
of such a policy by the leaders of the republican groups. That " the 
government did not and would not understand that the only effica- 
cious way of combating General Boulanger's Russian hopes was to 
show that France was frankly disposed to conclude an effective 
alliance " with Russia is a comment from the Russian side which 
naively indicates the real truth of the situation. 15 Surely the atti- 
tude of the French government toward the Nihilists, its position in 
the Hartmann affair, Freycinet's promise of a pardon for Kropotkin, 
and the very abrupt recall of General Appert — personally so well 
liked by the tsar — from the Petrograd embassy, not to mention the 
law of June 22, 1886, against members of former reigning families, 
were not the elements of a policy calculated to allay the suspicions 
of the tsar regarding republican France or to pave the way for an 
alliance. 18 

The need of France for an " eastern ally " has been so thor- 
oughly emphasized in consideration of " Weltpolitik ", and the pre- 
cedents for the alliance of 1891 so universally discussed that, in as- 
suming the natural and inevitable character of the result, the Russian 
point of view has been somewhat discounted. The steps in the 
making of the treaty are regarded as a process of eliminating, pri- 
marily by the finesse of French diplomatic skill, the obstacles in the 
path of a real, working agreement between an absolutism and a 
democracy entirely antipathetic in everything except enemies and 
territorial ambitions. The weakness of France after 1870, the tsar's 
intervention in 1875, Russia's disappointment in 1878, and the 
menacing attitude of the general staff in 1887 seem to postulate the 
French supplication for an alliance. 

But it is the negotiation for the renewal of the Skierniewice 

is Cyon, p. 391. 

!« Freycinet, p. 433 ff. ; V. de Gorlov, Origines et Bases de V Alliance Franco- 
Russe, fourth ed. (Paris, 1913), P- 364- 
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treaty in 1887 which indicates the source for the initiative that 
eventually brought Russia and France into practical discussion of 
the details of an alliance. In 1886 the tsar had shown that he was 
not content with Russia's position in the Balkans ; he was not sure 
of Germany's attitude toward Austrian aspirations, and he was 
doubtful of Germany's relations to Great Britain. Particularly in 
view of the approaching death of William I., Alexander felt that it 
was essential to be assured of Germany'9 stand. Failure to secure 
satisfactory assurance compelled the tsar not only to take the initia- 
tive in securing an ally, but also to overcome his repugnance for re- 
publics — particularly republics which harbored Nihilists and sym- 
pathized with Poles — and seek an understanding with France. 

Bismarck could not or would not give Shuvalov in the negotia- 
tions for the renewal of the Skierniewice treaty, May, 1887, the 
guarantees desired; in fact, he read to Shuvalov (the first official 
presentation to Russia) the text of his treaty of 1879 with Austria. 
Thus he emphasized Germany's obligations to her ally and her limi- 
tations with regard to Russia. 17 Bismarck was perhaps acting, 
thereby, with more sincerity and real consideration for Russia than 
even Alexander suspected. For the renewal of the Triple Alliance, 
which had been signed on February 20, 1887, was not so purely de- 
fensive as the first treaty. Germany had contracted to support Italy 
almost unconditionally against France in Africa, and Italy in return 
was pledged to help Germany against France. 18 Italy, moreover, 
was busily engaged in securing the assistance of Austria and Eng- 
land in the formation of a Mediterranean agreement guaranteeing 
the status quo, including the Balkans as well as Africa. A series of 
notes from Vienna, London, and Rome had been interchanged, Feb- 
ruary to May, furnishing the basis for this arrangement, which was 
formally effected during the latter part of the year. 19 Italy had also 
entered into an understanding with Spain, to which Austria later 
agreed, on Mediterranean questions. 20 

Consequently, if the tsar had any inkling of these far-reaching 
combinations by which Russia was to be so completely isolated and 
so effectively checked in the eastern Mediterranean, he must have 
felt that his confidence in Bismarck was well placed, when the 
chancellor was ready to make a special, secret concession to Russia 
by which the tsar could still feel assured as against German help to 
Austria in a war with Russia, and by which his prospective ally, 

1 7 Goriainov, p. 338. 

18 Coolidge, Austrian Treaties. 
is Ibid. 

20 Ibid. 
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France, was not wholly exposed, regardless of his influence, to an 
attack by Germany. 21 Incidentally, this secret agreement shows that 
Bismarck's reiterated emphasis on the importance to Germany of 
friendship with Russia was less misleading and subtle than is some- 
times supposed. Alexander must have appreciated the fact, never- 
theless, that Russia could not maintain her Balkan position by de- 
pendence upon the neutrality of Germany. He had, of course, fore- 
seen a contingency in which he must make up his mind to seek a 
French alliance, but his mistrust of the Revanche party, and other 
grounds for timidity, prevented him from doing anything more than 
merely keeping the way open. The appointment of Baron de 
Mohrenheim, a keen advocate of the French alliance, to Paris indi- 
cated that Alexander planned to keep a wire open between the 
French capital and Petrograd. 22 

In October, 1886, Alexander received favorably a memoire pre- 
pared by Mohrenheim warmly advocating a rapprochement with 
France. 23 Incidentally, this is the very month in which Dilke reports 
the offer of a Russian alliance to the republic. In spite of the fact 
that Mohrenheim was temporarily recalled from Paris during sev- 
eral months of 1886, as a result of one of the frequent untoward 
interruptions in the relations of the tsar and the republic, Alexander 
directed him, after a personal interview on the subject of his me- 
moire, to endeavor, with the French minister for foreign affairs, to 
lay the foundation for the alliance. 24 

During 1887 there were many incidents, aside from these cen- 
tring about the renewal of the alliance, which impelled Russia 
towards France, and also constrained the French to be less diffident 
toward this approach. The passage of the Septennate, the Schnae- 
bele incident, and the Suez Canal convention were matters upon 
which the two governments might take counsel in common. Flourens's 
advice to the Bulgarian delegates and the moderation of the French 
during the Schnaebele excitement were gratifying to Russian sen- 
sitiveness, 25 and strengthened the tsar in the economic clash with 
Germany which began with Bismarck's hostilities against Russian 

21 Goriainov, p. 338 (June 18, 1887 — the Reinsurance Treaty); cf. Coolidge, 
Austrian Treaties. 

22 J. Hansen, Ambassade a Paris du Baron de Mohrenheim, 1884-1808, second 
ed. (Paris, 1912). Freycinet, p. 440, states that the ambassador expressed his 
pleasure, on arriving in Paris, at having the mission of working for a rapproche- 
ment with France. 

23 Hansen, op. cit., p. 20. 

2* E. Flourens, Alexandre HI., sa Vie, son Oeuvre (Paris, 1894), p. 311. 
25 Freycinet, pp. 303, 306, 369 ff. 
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securities in February. 26 The chancellor entertained, probably, no 
political motives in this policy, and assured the tsar at their meeting 
in November that Russia and Prussia had maintained, and could 
maintain, amicable political relations despite economic difficulties. 27 
Nevertheless, Alexander published his ukase against the alien (Ger- 
man) ownership of land in the Baltic provinces, and in June a syn- 
dicate of French financiers began to agitate in the press for an alli- 
ance of French and Russian credits. 28 

France also had her economic difficulties at this time. Follow- 
ing the assumption of office by Crispi, in July, a commercial war 
broke out with Italy, and in view of Crispi's ostentatious predispo- 
sition for the Triple Alliance, and possibly because Paris possessed 
some knowledge of Italy's Mediterranean manoeuvring, the French 
might well be seriously concerned. 20 Under these circumstances, 
M. Jules Hansen, a councillor of embassy, employed by the French 
government for special missions to the tsar, advised Flourens in 
October that Lord Salisbury was at Dieppe, and that if approached 
by Chaudordy (an old friend of the marquis) he might be found in a 
mood suitable for an understanding of value to France. 80 Hansen 
and Chaudordy were both partizans of the Russian alliance. 

Chaudordy went to Dieppe, and with Salisbury arranged an 
agreement between Great Britain and France on matters relating to 
the Suez question and the New Hebrides. Then the possibility of a 
reconciliation of Russian and British interests was discussed, and 
even a Triple Entente was mentioned. Salisbury desired assurances 
from the tsar as to Afghanistan and the Straits ; Britain might pos- 
sibly quit the Nile. On receiving a report to this effect, Flourens 
was so much impressed with the attitude of Salisbury that he con- 
templated replacing Waddington at the London embassy by Chau- 
dordy for further work along these lines. But this project — to the 
satisfaction of Crispi and Bismarck, it is reported — was blocked by 
Waddington's political friends. Hansen transmitted these plans to 
the tsar, who was interested and pleased, but he may have known 
only too well, that which Hansen found out a month later, that 
Salisbury was not very serious, or even sincere, in his discussion 
with Chaudordy. At least, from a telegram of the Italian charge 

26 P. Petit, La Dette Publique de la Russie (Poitiers, 1912), p. 82 ff. 

27 Cyon, p. 362. 

28 J. Hansen, V Alliance Franco-Rnsse, second ed. (Paris, 1895), p. 41 ff. 

29 A. Billot, La France el I'ltalie: Hisloire des Annees Troublces, 1881-1889 
(Paris, 1905), p. 47 flf. ; P. Albin, L'Allemagne et la France en Europe (Paris, 
1913), P. 312 ff. 

3» Hansen, Ambassade, p. 54 ff. 
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d'affaires at London to Crispi he discovered that Bismarck was pro- 
posing an accord between Britain and the Triple Alliance, and that 
the British cabinet was favorably disposed to an understanding with 
Italy and Austria. 

After the Reinsurance Treaty (June 18, 1887), however, the 
tsar felt somewhat more at ease, and for a short time believed that 
he was not yet pressed to take the inevitable step toward France. 
The republic might yet be compelled to make the first move. Katkov 
had been worsted in a struggle with Giers (May, 1887), and the 
Francophile group was in disfavor. But in France, as the discord 
with Italy increased, the financial interests worked more earnestly 
for Russian friendship, and the papal jubilee of 1887-1888 was 
employed as a useful channel for the development of diplomatic 
amenities. 31 With the retirement of Grevy, at the end of the year, 
and the election of Carnot, there was one less obstacle in the path of 
the Dual Alliance. 

Alexander, however, soon had cause to repent his coolness. He 
may have learned, in September, that Kalnoky had refused Bis- 
marck's advice that Russian troops be allowed to enter Bulgaria, and 
he certainly could gather from Kalnoky 's remark (November 5) to 
the effect that no one power could be allowed to intervene in the 
Balkans, that his feeling of assurance had been premature. 32 Con- 
temporaneously, furthermore, he learned of the "Coburg" corre- 
spondence, and at his meeting with Bismarck in Berlin on November 
18, had a thorough discussion of Russia's relations with Germany 
— which, although relieving the chancellor of the charge of duplicity, 
was not altogether satisfactory. 33 

Almost immediately after the tsar's departure from Berlin steps 
were taken to bring about an adjustment between Mohrenheim and 
Floquet, who was destined to become president of the council, but 
whose tenure of office would be embarrassing to an understanding 
with Russia, in view of his salutation to the tsar, in 1861 — " Vive la 
Pologne, monsieur ! ". Without much difficulty, a meeting of Mohr- 
enheim and Floquet was arranged, in February, 1888, and the tsar's 

si Daudet, p. 230. In conjunction with the papal chancellery, Lefebvre de 
Behaine, French representative at the Vatican, procured the use of French offices 
for restoring good relations between the tsar and the pope, which had been broken, 
over the Polish situation, since the time of Pius IX. 

32 Coolidge MS. 

38 Lowe, p. 92 ff. ; Cyon, p. 362 ff. The " Coburg " correspondence purported 
to be an exchange between Ferdinand and the Countess of Flanders and Prince 
Reuss proving that Bismarck, false to his official assurances, was really supporting 
Ferdinand. The letters were perhaps fabricated in France, with a view to securing 
Russia's adherence to France. 
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representative found that, after all, he could continue to do business 
with the French government, even with a Floquet cabinet. 34 

Rumors of war filled the atmosphere in the early days of 1888. 35 
It was the general impression in Europe that Germany had failed to 
bring about a preventive war in 1887, partly because of the attitude 
of Russia, partly because of the moderation of France, and also 
because of the attitude of the old Kaiser. The conflict might come 
in 1888. Bismarck's actions appeared to confirm the expectation. 
Some of the bombast of his speeches may be attributed to parlia- 
mentary tactics, but his renewed hostility to Russian finance and his 
publication, February 3, of the text of the Austro-German treaty 
could not have been due solely to his interest in the vote of credits. 
His speech of February 6 announcing no fear of a Franco-Russian 
alliance and boasting of Germany's ability to place a million men on 
each frontier, and the speech of two days later directly threatening 
Russia, may have been intended to pass the budget by creating a 
new enemy for Germany, but they may have had also the object of 
making the most of a consummation which he could foresee. It is 
much to be doubted, however, that Bismarck had any intention of 
action against Russia. Intimidation fully served his purposes. The 
military convention which he concluded with Italy, in February, 
1888, was a further guarantee of peace. 86 

Bismarck had skillfully employed the good understanding which 
he helped to bring about between Italy and Austria, in the game with 
Russia, and the mediation which he effected between Italy and 
England served to secure Italy's support against France. Italy had 
thus derived no little benefit from the Bulgarian situation in par- 
ticular, and the international alignment in general. In her various 
clashes with France she had received German support, and as a re- 
sult of the Spezia " scare ", early in 1888, she scored the triumph of 
bringing a British fleet into Italian waters. 37 To Russia this evi- 
dence of British friendliness for the Triple Alliance was a serious 
matter — doubly so, in view of the death of William I. in March, 
1888. 

Alexander did not like the new Kaiser personally, and his Eng- 
lish connections were mistrusted in Russia as an important element 
in the much dreaded possibility of an Anglo-German rapprochement. 
Naturally, the tsar was not reassured when, almost immediately, 

3< Hansen, Ambassade, p. 69. 

85 Nineteenth Century, XXIV. 799-812 (December, 188S) ; Nation (N. Y.), 
February 9, 1888, p. 108. 

3« Coolidge, Austrian Treaties. February 1, 1888. 
37 Billot, p. 127. 
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the proposal of the Battenberg marriage to Frederick's daughter 
came up. Here indeed was a nefarious scheme, another British 
marriage alliance binding Germany and Britain together in a Balkan 
affair, to the exclusion of Russia. Considering the already distaste- 
ful and very manifest collusion of Austria, Italy, and Britain upon 
Balkan matters, it was apparent that Russia was being gently but 
firmly eliminated from the Eastern Question. Still convinced, how- 
ever, of the importance of not pushing Russia too far, Bismarck 
succeeded in preventing the marriage proposal from amounting to 
anything. But the tsar had evidently concluded that he could not 
longer wait for France to assume the initiative in further steps 
toward the alliance. Conversations were in progress between Paris 
and Petrograd on the question of Russia's armament. The tsar's 
brother, Grand-duke Vladimir, came to Paris to " inspect " the new 
Lebel rifle and was followed by General Fredericks of the Russian 
General Staff, who proposed that the 500,000 new rifles desired for 
the Russian army be manufactured in the French arsenal of Chatel- 
lerault. 88 Meanwhile (March, 1888), a comprehensive reorganiza- 
tion and development of the French army was begun by Freycinet ; 
the process of mobilization was greatly improved and the output of 
material increased. Financial " mobilization " with Russia was also 
developed by the floating of the first Russian loan in France, De- 
cember, 1888. 39 

There was hardly time for the tsar to feel relieved by Bismarck's 
prevention of the Battenberg marriage, and the death of Frederick, 
when the personality and policy of William II. presented new causes 
for anxiety. In view of the zeal with which the new Kaiser rushed 
to Petrograd, in July, a month after his accession, the results were 
singularly unimpressive, and, for the tsar, not very significant. 
Either the tsar could not feel the cordiality which had played some 
part in his relation with William I., or he may have been restrained 
by the consideration of the fact that he had probably already deter- 
mined to ally himself with France. Perhaps he did not enjoy dis- 
sembling ; he was certainly very cold to his visitor, and delayed the 
return visit over a year, until October, 1889. Even then he ap- 
proached Berlin on his way home from a vacation in Denmark. 
The popular reception was unenthusiastic, and the tsar was obviously 
indifferent to his host's cordiality. 40 

38 Freycinet, p. 414 ff. 

39 Cyon, p. 237 ff. Cyon maintains that the working up of the financial 
accord with France was primarily the effort of Russia, and denies that it was due 
to French initiative. 

4 » Lowe, pp. 91-92; Nineteenth Century, XXIV. 799. 
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It was on this occasion of the tsar's being in Berlin that, in a 
private interview, the tsar asked Bismarck if he were sure of re- 
maining in office. Bismarck's reply, to the effect that he would 
remain indefinitely, undoubtedly added to the bitterness of his proxi- 
mate dismissal. 

Almost immediately after the tsar left Berlin, the Kaiser hastened 
to Athens to attend his sister's marriage, and then — to visit the 
sultan at Constantinople. Bismarck had disapproved of this course 
of action, and subsequently used the incident to sow discord between 
Berlin and Petrograd. The suspicion naturally engendered in Rus- 
sia at this most unusual visit of the Kaiser was by no means less- 
ened by the meeting being held at that very moment in Brussels 
(November) by the Anglo-German commission for the arrangement 
of colonial interests in Africa. Such action portended, from the 
Russian point of view, an increasing German interest in the Eastern 
Question, and a British satisfaction in that increase. The subse- 
quent Turkish railway concessions to German enterprise did not 
tend to lessen the portent, so far as Russia was concerned. Nor did 
the incidental visit of the Kaiser to Rome, and his speeches about 
the English fleet and the Triple Alliance, improve the Russian 
outlook. 41 

During 1889 the most significant factors, internationally, for 
Russia were the growing military strength of France, the increasing 
stability of the republican government, and the increasing affection 
of the young Kaiser for the British navy. In France, the progress 
of military reform had made the republic once more a first-class 
power, and the triumph of the cabinet over Boulanger had indicated 
that there was a government behind this armed strength. In Eng- 
land, William II. reviewed the British fleet and declared (August) 
that Germany and England must stand or fall together; and again, 
in addressing one of his regiments of which Victoria was honorary 
colonel, that the British navy and the German army must keep the 
peace and develop " Kultur ". 42 

Bismarck's dismissal early in 1890 removed the last obstacle in 
the way of Russia's approach to France — not so much because in 
him, now that the old emperor was gone, the tsar had lost the last 
German friend in whom he had confidence, as that the new Kaiser 
was launching an entirely new policy which desired friendship with 
England and with France, if possible, and which involved the vigor- 
ous extension of German, as well as Austrian, influence into the 

41 Billot, p. 124; Reventlow, p. 14. 
* 2 Reventlow, p. 28. 
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Levant. To begin with, Caprivi refused to renew the secret Rein- 
surance Treaty of 1887, whose expiration was due June 15/27, 1890. 
The German authors have choked a bit in their efforts to account 
for this refusal and are at variance whether to condemn or praise. 
To avoid admitting Germany's Levantine ambitions and approving a 
policy of friendship for perfidious Albion, they are inclined to at- 
tribute the move to the unwillingness of the chivalrous emperor and 
the " war party " to continue a policy of duplicity or betrayal with 
regard to Austria. 43 Or, they state, the policy of "double insur- 
ance " was too cumbersome and too complicated. 41 At any rate, the 
rejection of the agreement with Russia indicates an apparent indif- 
ference to a Russo-French alliance. It is possible that the Kaiser 
believed that he could supplant Russia in the East and still remain 
on good terms with Britain. 

In June and July, 1890 (June 14, July 1), treaties were signed 
by Britain and Germany at Brussels relative to colonial affairs, par- 
ticularly Helgoland and Zanzibar, and in the following month, as if 
to take the edge from this Anglo-German amity so far as Russia 
might be affected, the Kaiser paid a second visit to Alexander, and 
participated in the manoeuvres at Narva. But the graciousness and 
amiability which were later so effective with " Nicky " did not charm 
his father. The visit was not returned until two years later (June, 
1892), at Kiel, where the tsar did not even spend the night, but after 
a banquet at the Schloss sailed away into the Baltic. 45 

At Narva was also present General Boisdeffre of the French 
General Staff. Reporting Boisdeffre's impressions to Ribot, then 
at the Quai d'Orsay, Laboulaye, ambassador at Petrograd, wrote, 
August 24, 1890, that "the rapprochement of France and Russia 
which, hardly three years previously, seemed like an illusion, an 
optical illusion by which we allowed ourselves to be deceived, has 
little by little become so real, so solid that a visite a effet like that of 
the Emperor William could not be considered by anyone as capable 
of injuring it ". 46 

In this same report, moreover, Laboulaye announces that " con- 
tact has been established between the two general staffs ". The 

4SO. Hammann, Der Neue Kurs : Erinnerungen (Berlin, 1918), p. 43 ff. ; 
Reventlow, p. 27 ff. 
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assistance which the French had been giving Russia in the matter of 
the manufacture of rifles, smokeless powder, and advice about army 
organization and administration had been supplemented by a work- 
ing agreement for co-operation. Obviously, therefore, Russia and 
France had been approaching an understanding for some time pre- 
vious to Bismarck's retirement. It is probable that, even though 
Laboulaye's reference to three years may not have been consciously 
precise, this approach became definite as early as 1887. Perhaps an 
" indefinite " approach may have been started even earlier in conse- 
quence of Alexander's conversation with Giers, as above recounted. 

It is possible that the emphasis upon the military arrangements — 
naturally occasioned by some real sense of imminent danger — is to 
be associated with a report, entirely unsubstantiated and apparently 
of the realm of journalistic thrills, made by Notovich in his book on 
Alexandre HI. et son Entourage." In connection with the known 
facts, however, especially those presented in the Yellow Book here 
dealt with, this report is too plausible to be entirely passed over. 
The report concerns the "complot de 1891 ", which, as conceived by 
Notovich, is interestingly like that of 1914, except that Belgium and 
Britain are not discounted. The plot, guided by the Germans, and 
shared by Austria and Italy, consisted in the plan for a sudden, 
crushing attack upon France, followed by one upon Russia. Weighed 
down by the expense of their own armaments, and growing com- 
paratively weaker with time, the Triple Alliance could not afford to 
wait until France assisted Russia in the building up and strength- 
ening of her armament. 

Clearly, the general tenor of this supposed "complot" is not 
wholly imaginary. Rumors of some British connection with some 
plans of the Triple Alliance, or a " League of Peace " as the associa- 
tion was euphemistically called in the contemporary discussion, 
caused an interpellation in the House of Commons, August 19, 1889. 
As reported in the Times of the following day, the answer was nega- 
tive, but not convincing: "Her Majesty's Government have entered 
into no engagements fettering their liberty in that respect .... 
namely, that the action of Her Majesty's Government, in the event 
of war breaking out, will be decided, like all questions of policy, by 

* 7 Final chapter. The details of the " plot " included a sudden invasion of 
Belgium, which Leopold II. was to permit in return for pecuniary compensation 
and the annexation of the neighboring departments of France. Benevolent neu- 
trality was expected of Great Britain in return for a free hand in Egypt. The 
signal for action was to be given, as in 1914, in the Balkans, where Ferdinand was 
to proclaim the independence of Bulgaria and thus precipitate an aggressive move 
by Russia and France. 
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circumstances of that particular time and the interests of the 
country." 

Meanwhile, Europe wondered also at the effusive efforts of 
William II., late in 1890 and early in 1891, to win the friendship of 
France — or to allay her suspicions. Why the imperial condolences 
on Meissonier's death, the cordial invitation for French participation 
in the Berlin art exhibition, and especially the visit, most unusual in 
its character, of the Empress Frederick to Paris in February, 
1 891 ? 48 Petrograd apparently regarded these demonstrations as 
serious enough to call for a timely reminder to France. In a 
despatch sent by Giers to Mohrenheim at Paris, it was stated that 
Russia assumed the liveliest interest in the incidents of the empress's 
visit. "The entente cordiale which has so fortunately been estab- 
lished between France and Russia is the best guarantee of peace. 
While the Triple Alliance is ruining itself with armaments, intimate 
accord of our two countries is necessary to maintain in Europe a 
just 'ponderation des forces'."* 9 

In transmitting these sentiments to the French Foreign Office, 
Mohrenheim added that the accord between the two countries is 
now solid "comme du granit", and Ribot replied, "Nous sommes 
reconnaissants du gouvernement russe d'avoir choisi pour nous 
rappeler la necessite de cet accord l'occasion des derniers incidents ". 
Apparently it was Russia who was especially concerned about the 
" ponderation des forces ". Here again is reference to the fact that 
the entente has been in existence for some time. But no informa- 
tion is vouchsafed as to the exact, or even approximate, time at 
which either the French or the Russians made the move for a 
definite establishment of the understanding. It is fairly clear that 
the question of a visible manifestation of the entente was discussed 
as early as 1889, which means presumably that the actual accord 
preceded, dating perhaps, as has been indicated above, from i887. BO 

The visible manifestation under discussion in 1889 was the 
project of the visit of the French fleet to Russia. To have the first 
move appear to come from France may have explained why the sug- 
gestion emanating from Laboulaye, and perhaps originating in the 
Russian Foreign Office, was not taken up actively in Paris. Frey- 

*8 Albin, p. 281 ff. Freycinet, p. 458, states that so seriously did the emperor 
consider the possibility of an affront to his mother that he sent preliminary mobili- 
zation orders to General von Waldersee, the chief of the general staff. 
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cinet states 51 that in conjunction with Barbey, minister of marine, 
he sent instructions, toward the end of 1890, to the military attache 
at Petrograd to bear in mind the recent rapprochement of the army 
officers of the two countries and carefully to observe opportunities 
for bringing about a similar relationship of the naval officers. The 
formation of the Freycinet cabinet, March, 1890, with a strong back- 
ing in the Chamber, made possible a step which was certain to pave 
the way for the "visible manifestation" and the alliance itself. 
Upon May 29, at the request of Petrograd, the French police ar- 
rested several Nihilists who were plotting against the tsar. Further 
arrests were made subsequently. And soon after, in June, the ques- 
tion of the visit of the fleet again came up and was approved in 
principle by the cabinet. It might be assumed, therefore, that Rus- 
sia was even more desirous of an alliance than France. 

Three days before the French fleet put in at Kronstadt, July 18, 
1891, a despatch, the whole of which is apparently not printed, from 
Laboulaye to Ribot, reports an intimate conversation of the ambas- 
sador with Giers, at Petrograd, apropos of the renewal of the Triple 
Alliance (March, 1891). In view of the "accession indirecte de 
TAngleterre" to the Triple Alliance, Giers inquired of Laboulaye, 
" si la situation nouvelle faite par cet evenement a la France et a la 
Russie ne rendrait pas desirable un pas de plus dans la voie de 
l'entente ". 52 

Obviously, it is Britain's shift of position which threatens the 
ponderation of forces, and it is Russia whom this shift most affects. 
France had known British enmity before, for the inclusion of Britain 
in the iron circle about the republic is one of the master-strokes at- 
tributed to Bismarck's policy, and Fashoda was not yet on the map. 
Russia also had met British opposition, but not in conjunction with 
Germany, Austria, and Italy in the field of the Eastern Question. 

Following the inquiry of Giers, exchanges were undertaken 
which led to the project of an alliance. 53 The European equilibrium 
is already affected, says this first project, by the treaty which has 
again united the Central Powers, a treaty which, however pacific 
the intentions of its authors, threatens serious complications because 
of the conditions upon which the Triple Alliance has been renewed. 
The expected prolongation of the engagements of this alliance, 
which are carefully kept secret, coincides with certain exchanges of 
views between England and one of the allied powers, the character 

bi Freycinet, p. 443 ff. 
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of which has not been definitely established, but which appears to 
have the effect, in specified matters, of assuring the Triple Alliance 
of the more or less direct support of Great Britain. 54 

Another factor in the suspected upset of the equilibrium, and 
one which is perhaps not unrelated to the details of Notovich's 
"complot", was the suspicion, indicated by implication in the 
Franco-Russian correspondence, that a sudden attack on the peace 
of Europe might be meditated. Ribot wrote to Laboulaye, July 24, 
1891, that the renewal of the Triple Alliance under the circum- 
stances known to have accompanied it, ought naturally to encourage 
the two governments to realize the importance of an intimate rap- 
prochement to protect " contre toute surprise la paix generale dont 
cet equilibre demeure, a leurs yeux, la plus sure garantie ". 55 

Indeed, Ribot stated, and included in the preliminary project for 
the alliance, that " if one of the powers of the triple alliance should 
mobilize its forces, France and Russia, without the necessity of pre- 
liminary agreement, shall immediately . . . mobilize theirs". At 
this point in the negotiations, the French are distinctly pushing the 
Russians for a clear, definite arrangement. They may have been 
more fully cognizant of danger, or they may have been acting simply 
with the precision of French logic. 66 

The tsar, on the other hand, appeared to be inclined to proceed 
more slowly in committing himself to a definite, written agreement. 
He may have felt that such would have been to give carte blanche 
to the French party of Revanche, which he greatly feared, or he 
may have hoped, by delay and negotiation, to secure the best of the 
bargain, and commit France to more than a narrow defensive 
arrangement. 

Russia certainly desired to go further than France in the scope 
of the alliance. Laboulaye wrote to Ribot, August 5, 1891, that he 
felt that the Russian government wanted a broader field for the 
action of the entente; the agreement should be for the maintenance 
of peace in general, not peace restricted to Europe. " La paix, m'a 
dit M. de Giers, peut etre troublee en figypte, en Chine, par des 
calculs qui visent cependant la situation en Europe ; je ne parle pas, 
a-t-il ajoute, de la Turquie, puisqu'elle compte au nombre des 
puissances europeennes." Giers was also unwilling to have the en- 
tente operative only in case of the peace being endangered by the 
" initiative " of one of the powers of the Triple Alliance. 57 

54 Documents Diplomatiques, July 23, 1891, p. 6. 
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Ribot clearly appreciated the Russian objective, as he indicated 
in a report to Freycinet in which he emphasized Russia's wish for a 
general understanding extending the "peace beyond Europe". 
"Russia is evidently preoccupied with eventually securing our as- 
sistance against England, whom she affects to consider as already 
bound up with the Triple Alliance." 

Giers feared that the peace would in fact be disturbed in Egypt 
by calculations already evident, and dreaded lest the sultan become 
too readily reconciled to the British solution of the Egyptian situa- 
tion. 58 On August 9/21, 1891, he informed Mohrenheim that the 
tsar had approved the principles of the entente and viewed with 
favor their adoption by the two governments. 59 

On the basis of these principles, Giers transmitted instructions 
to Nelidov, ambassador at Constantinople, December 14, 1891, which 
contain a clear expression of Russia's relation to the Dual Alliance. 
After emphasizing the prime importance of the Eastern Question, 
he states that the alliance has not altered the situation respecting the 
Turkish Empire. 

We must renew our efforts to maintain the status quo and with this 
object, to assure the Sultan of the freedom of his decisions, and to pre- 
vent others from exercising an influence upon him contrary to our de- 
sires. You, yourself, have frequently advised us of efforts made by 
certain powers of the Triple Alliance, backed by England, to intimidate 
the sovereign of Turkey and, profiting by the attacks of fear and weak- 
ness to which he is unfortunately inclined, to force him into acts which 
would be of a nature to compel Turkey to depart from the path of strict 
neutrality. 60 

Nelidov is therefore to assure Abdul Hamid, encourage him, and 
convince him that the new alignment of forces in Europe has re- 
established the equilibrium, and that the union of Russia and France 
is capable of guaranteeing him, henceforth, against any possible 
aggression by the other group of powers. Russia's intentions are 
not aggressive; she desires only the status quo. Her ally, France, 
does not harbor designs against Tripoli ; she is, on the contrary, dis- 
turbed by the presence of British troops in Egypt and the British 
disposition to upset the equilibrium in the Mediterranean to the ad- 
vantage of Italy. Russia intends no interference in Bulgaria and 
calls the attention of the Porte to the real, increasing influence of 
Austria in Bulgaria and Macedonia, particularly in the direction of 
Salonica. France is in accord with Russia on the policy of non- 

58 Ibid,, no. 10, August 6, 1891. 
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interference in Bulgaria, and of no recognition for the present 
" illegal government ". 

The sultan cannot remain unaware, Nelidov is instructed to point 
out, of the significance of the repeated appearance of British naval 
forces, recently in conjunction with Italian units, in Ottoman waters. 
Their presence, indeed, in the Levant, has become almost permanent. 

That Russia has succeeded in deriving some satisfaction in her 
ambition to secure assistance for her eastern policy, by entering the 
Dual Alliance, is shown not only in these instructions just cited, but 
also from almost identical instructions sent by Ribot to Paul Cam- 
bon, French ambassador at Constantinople, 61 in January, 1892, em- 
phasizing the French interest in the maintenance of the status quo 
and the equilibrium, as well as the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. 
Cambon is to warn the sultan of the efforts of the Central Powers 
to disturb the situation and to destroy the existing peace. A division 
of the French Mediterranean squadron will be stationed perma- 
nently in Levantine waters. 

Thus, if there was a definite scheme on the part of the Triple 
Alliance to precipitate the Great War in 1891 or thereabouts, it had 
to be postponed in the face of the Dual Alliance. France was re- 
lieved from her isolation and given some assurance of her national 
safety, and Russia saved her position in the Eastern Question from 
isolation and acquired the support of France. 

Laurence B. Packard. 
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